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The Churches and the United Nations 


E of the churches shudder at the portent of 
war, and variously complain against the human 
and the material burdens of defense. But do we put 
shoulder to the wheel in the one great enterprise of 
international cooperation ? 
The Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
names of Wilson, Cecil, Smuts, suggest the signifi- 
cant Christian component in that important piece of 
pioneering. Christians and church bodies in the 
British lands, Scandinavia and a number of other 
countries, paralleled Americans in their enthusiasm 
for the idea and their interest in voluntary associa- 
tions to popularize and to support the League. Arch- 
hishop Soderblom is a worthy representative of the 
attitude of many church folk: “The fundamental 
idea of the League of Nations thus constitutes in 
my judgment a continuation of the divine work of 
creation” (1926). Granting the earnestness of such 
declarations, the churches did far too little in prac- 
tical politics to support their sense of the consummate 
» importance of the League. 
| Indeed, American Christians, divided by partisan 
, dispute, shrinking in perfectionism from the neces- 

sities for compromise in the peace settlement of 1919, 
» slumped into the rut of isolation. We never made 
an effective demand for the entry of the United 
States into the League, but contented ourselves with 
looking through the knotholes at Geneva and whis- 
pering here at home about the desirability of join- 
| nig the World Court with reservations. Much more 
' congenial than tackling the actual problems of inter- 
_ national relations was escape into the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, promoted in church circles as the Christian 
outlawry of war and signed in Gilbertian ink by 
- Mussolini, the Japanese Emperor, and Stalin’s re- 
_gime. The pet Devil of the thirties was the private 
armament firm—by no means the perfect dove, but 
harmless compared with the scarce-perceived eagle 
of state armaments in totalitarian scale, already 
mounting for the attacks of the Second War. 

God knows that the international relations of those 





years were too confused for indifferent Christians. 
He also knows that church folk did not, in the 
several countries where they had the potential 
strength to do so, insist that their governments regu- 
larly, dependably act together in the League of Na- 
tions, so well suited to put the larger and the long- 
term interests above the narrower and the momen- 
tarily expedient. At last Hitler, Mussolini, and the 
Japanese forces drove their victims into cooperation 
tor common defense, and drove many Christians 
into active commitment to international organization 
for peace and mutual aid in human welfare. 

The San Francisco program was broadly and ably 
planned, though it confronted horrendous problems 
dimly foreseen. The churches made some contribu- 
tion to that program, and generally backed it. On 
the whole, they have stood for UNRRA, for the 
Marshall Plan, and for necessary measures against 
aggression. Naturally, many church people have been 
more certain of their interest, as Christians, in re- 
lief and welfare enterprises than in NATO and the 
military resistance in Korea. But as Christian citi- 
zens of the United States and of the United Nations, 
a strong majority have felt that cooperative defense 
was a service to peace, as well as to justice and 
freedom. As the practical decisions multiply, how- 
ever, with inevitable errors and differences of judg- 
ment, there appears to be a faltering of devotion to 
the major principle of international cooperation for 
the agreed purposes. 

Christians need to be alert to increasing risks in 
American policy and in the United Nations. Fore- 
boding over the war in Korea, resentment and fear 
over taxes and prices, complaints about allies, per- 
plexity and controversy over the piebald problems of 
Germany, the Near East, Spain, colonialism—all 
these and other troubles tend to exhaust the under- 
standing, the faith, the spirit, of American citizens. 
Neither of the major parties has supplied an adequate 
group of leaders able to win and to hold the con- 
fidence of the public in their wisdom, ability, and 








character in the area of international affairs. 

Under these circumstances, serious irresolution 
in foreign relations is a present danger. Dissatis- 
factions and anxieties can easily be channeled against 
the United Nations, especially if, at a difficult mo- 
ment, an important group of member states does not 
agre2 with the United States. MacArthur’s “go 
it alone” is the latent slogan for many an impetuous 
man. But in fact, here is one of the indispensable 
values of the United Nations, that it dramatizes the 
necessity for the United States to be so thoroughly 
considerate of world-wide interests, so patently 
trustworthy, so consistently cooperative, that a strong 
majority of free humanity will be with us, and we 
with them, in honest, mutual partnership through 
one or twenty crises. 

Without that kind of relationship, liberty can be 
lost from the earth. Communist totalitarianism plays 
for the globe, and for keeps. No cool head can be 
sure that liberty could be regained from a regime 
that monopolizes employment, food, minds, under 
absolute policedom. And there is not one encourag- 
ing precedent in the conditions of our time. 

The Charter of the United Nations represents 
the true, long-term concerns of all, including the 
United States. Its galaxy of cooperative agencies 
for doing needful, fruitful tasks; its machinery for 
conciliation and adjustment, and for combined pro- 
tection in the last resort; its forum of world opinion 
open to small and great alike — these institutions, 
even while crippled by abuse, are of priceless value. 
We of the churches dare not forget that the Charter 
is closer to a Christian program in global affairs 
than the conduct of states could otherwise approach. 
This is “the responsible society” in the international 
sphere. If some stormy morning we awake to find 
that United Nations’ practice is disappearing, there 
will be weeping and gnashing of teeth. And before 
that morning ? 

The Department of International Justice and Good 
Will (National Council of Churches), the Council 
of the Churches on International Affairs (World 
Council and International Missionary Council), and 
certain denominational offices have done good serv- 
ice along the road. But surely we need now a broad- 
based, persistent, vigorous campaign of education 
and commitment, undertaken by these agencies and 
by the church press, organs of religious education, 
and other allies, to mobilize Christians on behalf 
of the values represented in the United Nations. 
The twin peril is nationalist isolation and national- 
ist militarism. The stakes are bigger than we know. 

M. S. B. 


“The Unity of Christendom”: 
an Historical Footnote 


Bishop Parsons’ editorial in CHRISTIANITY AND 
Crisis for January 21, calls attention to the fact that 
recent advance in Christian Unity has had, as one of 
its unexpected and certainly unintended results, an in- 
tensified denominationalism sometimes misnamed 
“ecumenical confessionalism” (a contradiction in 
terms unless “ecumenical” is used merely in its origi- 
nal literal meaning of “world-wide” and not in its 
richer contemporary connotation as a synonym for 
“catholic,” i.e., transdenominational). It is well to 
note that this is not the first instance of this para- 
doxial cause-and-effect sequence in modern Christian 
history. It has happened at least twice before, in the 
case of the two earlier movements which were the 
principal progenitors of present-day ecumenical 
Christianity. 

The events most generally recognized as marking 
the initiation of the impulse toward Christian Unity 
on either side of the Atlantic were the founding of 
the London Missionary Society in 1795 and of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1810. Neither was, strictly speaking, “in- 
terdenominational” or “superdenominational” but 
rather “nondenominational.” Each owed its origin 
to individual Christians of different communions, not 
to official action of their church bodies. But, for a 
number of years, each served as the agency through 
which the several denominations sent missionaries 
abroad. The later effect of each was to quicken with 
in these denominations a conviction of missionary re- 
sponsibility leading them to found their own mis- 
sionary bodies. Ultimately, both the London 
Missionary Society and the American Board virtually 
lost their original nondenominational character and 
became agencies of the Congregational Church as 
one after another of the cooperating denominations 


threw its strength into its own Mission Board. As 


Dr. Richey Hogg has pointed out in his Ecumenical 
Foundations, “With rising denominational conscious- 
ness and vigour in the nineteenth century, most of 
the cooperation was lost.” 

Again, toward the end of the century, fresh vitality 
flowed into the churches and the missionary enter- 
prise through the birth of the Student Christian 
Movements. They, likewise, were not interdenomi- 
national or transdenominational but nondenomina- 
tional in character, sponsored and supported by in- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Another Side of Japanese Reaction to the 
Peace Treaty and Security Pact 


ROBERT W. WOOD 


| Peace Treaty with Japan has been called 


“the most generous peace treaty in history,” and 
in at least one U. S. Christian periodical it has been 
termed a “Christian treaty.” There is justification 
for the former. Through Mr. Dulles a move of real 
moral statesmanship in the treatment of a defeated 
enemy has been made. If it is in truth a “treaty of 
reconciliation,” it has been primarily the product 
of Mr. Dulles’ and American efforts to moderate the 
more rigorous demands and fears of the other vic- 
torious powers. For this, Americans may be allowed 
a certain measure of pride; but we must not forget 
that the U. S. has been better able to absorb her war 
losses than the other powers, or that American power 
has less to fear in a recrudescence of Japanese eco- 
nomic or military strength. It is regrettable that the 
Treaty has sometimes been termed a “Christian 
treaty,” not only because it tempts us to think too 
lightly of what that term signifies, but because there 
is a contradiction to our Faith in the praise of our 
own act. 

3ut the disturbing and somewhat characteristically 
American note in reports from the U. S. lies in the 
intimation that America largely considers her task 
done and well done, and that it now remains only 
for Japan to prove herself worthy of our help and 
confidence. One has the feeling that many Ameri- 
cans believe the crushing of Japanese militarism, the 
occupation of Japan, and the conclusion of a Peace 
Treaty, have somehow eliminated the reasons for 
Japan’s expansion and threat to the peace of the 
world. But we have known too little of Japan in the 
past, and thus of her national problems which made 
her that threat. The Treaty in many ways has not 
made the solving of them any easier. It represents 
a high measure of international moral achievement 
in dealing with a defeated foe, but there is reason to 
say that it has aggravated certain of the problems 
which lay behind Japan’s military expansion: i.e., the 
problems of territory, over-population, and foreign 
trade. There is reason to say, therefore, that the 
real test of our statesmanship lies not in the Treaty 
by itself, nor even in the occupation leading up to 
the Treaty, but in our continuing relations with Ja- 
pan as she seeks to deal with her basic problems. We 
should not let a generous peace settlement beguile 
us into believing that all is well because of it. 

First, what are Japanese reactions to the Treaty 
and to the U. S.-Japan Security Pact? On October 


26 the Japanese House of Representatives in plenary 
session ratified the Peace Treaty by a vote of 307 
to 47, and the Pact by 289 to 71. These votes reflect 
fairly well Japanese appreciation for the Treaty, and 
to a lesser extent for the Pact; but they do not in- 
dicate the very mixed feelings and many real doubts 
which attend that appreciation. The Treaty dissi- 
pated part of the cloud that hangs over these islands, 
but far from all. There is more apprehension con- 
cerning the bilateral Security Pact. And it should 
be added that the vote is not indicative of the feel- 
ings of significant sections of the population, notably 
educators, labor, students, and younger Christians. 
Some people feel that Japan should have postponed 
ratification in the hope of an “over-all” treaty which 
would include Russia, China, etc. Some, a fairly 
large number (with some reason), fear that this 
peace and especially the Pact still make a colony of 
Japan. Many fear that they may be separated from 
the East to which they are tied both economically 
and culturally; they are fearful of becoming in- 
volved in a war between the West and the Soviet 
bloc. They would rather sit this one out. Many feel 
that America seeks their sympathy simply to gain 
an ally; and many have grave doubts about the wis- 
dom of America’s leadership in the struggle against 
Communism. The liberal and democratic elements 
fear deeply the danger of moving back to the political 
Right and militaristic nationalism, and Japan is not 
without signs that this may be so. 

There are many in educational circles (a large 
number of whom have no real political party affilia- 
tion) who, like President Nambara of Tokyo Gov- 
ernment University, long pressed for an “over-all” 
treaty, but have reluctantly accepted the present 
treaty as the only live possibility. However, they are 
gravely concerned about the Security Pact. They 
would prefer a neutral position, a Third Way similar 
to that of India, with no military bases for foreign 
powers, and with no rearmament. They would 
much prefer international, or at least U. N., guaran- 
tees of their security and neutrality. I do not believe 
it is wrong to say that this last represents the deeper 
desires of the majority of the people. Communist 
aggression in Korea, however, has led most to accept 
the bilateral Security Pact in the absence of inter- 
national guarantees of security. It should be noted 
that within the last week the Socialist Party, which 
is the largest of the real opposition parties in Japan 








(excluding the Democratic Party which is closely 
similar to the government party), has split (perhaps 
irreparably) between those who oppose both Treaty 
and Pact, and those who oppose only the Pact. Many 
Japanese accept the Pact reluctantly and with con- 
siderable misgivings. 

Sekai (“The World’), a fairly influential Tokyo 
magazine with about 50,000 ordinary circulation, de- 
voted its October issue (272 pp.) almost entirely 
to a series of sober and boldly critical attacks upon 
the Treaty and Pact. It was sold out immediately 
and went into five reprints. The magazine is directed 
towards the top bracket of the nation’s intelligentsia, 
and students read it widely. The majority of the con- 
tributors to this issue were drawn from the most 
respected university presidents and professors. Al- 
most all of them have no known political affiliation. 
Of these contributors, only a few consented to the 
Treaty, and these “passively.” Most of them ad- 
vocated an “over-all” peace; most urged that Japan 
become permanently “neutral” and opposed the leas- 
ing of military bases to any foreign armies. Follow- 
ing are some (translated) quotes. 

President Abe of Japan’s School of Peers writes: 
“It is not so much a peace treaty with Japan as a 
war treaty against other people.” The editors of 
Sekai write: “A grave decision is now being made 
at the risk of once again exposing to the ravages 
of war our families, our children, our modest hap- 
piness and all of our humane hopes. And yet hardly 
any criticism of it, or even any voices of anxiety 
raised over it, are brought to the attention of the 
public.” 

Professor Shimizu, well-known social expert at 
the same school, writes: “I am squarely opposed to 
the contents of this treaty. It goes without saying 
that the San Francisco (peace) conference will end 
up by throwing Japan completely into the American 
encampment. It not only endangers the peace of the 
Far East, and of the world, but also forces us into 
the role of war-monger.” “A military alliance with 
the U. S., as the consequence of the separate treaty, 
will of necessity be formed first. Then mainly by 
its virtue, the populace will be controlled by the 
pre-war leaders of the reactionary and militaristic 
school who now are already up and coming back 
again. The alliance finally is pregnant with the 
danger of making Japan a handy initial target of 
the Russian A-Bomb.” Shimizu concludes with the 
assertion that Japan, cut off from Asia, will never 
be able to establish her economic independence. 

It is well that Americans should know that such 
feelings and ideas are being voiced, and are being 
vuiced by prominent men who are not communists, 
but who belong to liberal-democratic circles. The 
Treaty and Pact votes do not adequately reflect this. 





Moreover, the two votes do not reflect the debate 
that preceded them. On October 13, Premier Yo- 
shida gave the opening speech at the Diet session 
convened to act on the Treaty and Pact. His speech 
was bitterly criticized by all parties save his own, 
the Liberal Party (a misnamed conservative party), 
because he said nothing of the negotiations (which 
he handled almost exclusively) which led up to the 
Treaty and Pact. He mentioned nothing of the 
financial and administrative plans for implementing 
them (excepting that government economies would 
have to be effected) ; he said nothing of the adminis- 
trative agreements involved in the Security Pact or 
of what they will involve in the way of bases, terms, 
finances, etc. The result was that the Diet was 
largely in the dark in its debates. Even the Demo- 
cratic Party (the other major conservative party), 
which is closely similar to the Liberal Party in gen- 
eral orientation and program, decided only two days 
before the vote to support both Treaty and Pact. 

If behind these votes there is considerable ap- 
prehension, this is multiplied many times when the 
question of rearmament arises. Younger Christians 
generally oppose it, many times on pacifist grounds. 
But this opposition is widespread in Japan, though 
it has diminished somewhat since the Korean War. 
Opposition is based on constitutional grounds (which 
relinquished Japan’s right to maintain sea, land, or 
air forces), on grounds that it would further depress 
living standards and fatally endanger the economy, 
and on grounds that it would lead to the re-establish- 
ment of a militaristic reactionary clique in power. 
And running beneath all is the fear of becoming in- 
volved in the destruction of another war. Even Yo- 
shida and his party have avoided discussing re- 
armament, saying that it is something the Japanese 
people will have to decide themselves when the time 
comes for it. 

I mentioned before that the Treaty does not help 
solve Japan’s basic national problems; that in fact 
it tends to aggravate them despite its generosity. It 
will be well to put three of them in mind: territory, 
over-population, and foreign trade. If these were not 
direct causes of Japanese expansion, they at least 
were crucial in the social situation in Japan and pro- 
vided a not implausible excuse for the militaristic 
expansion of the past fifty years. 

First, territory. Before World War II, Japan in- 
cluded (in addition to her present territory) Ko- 
rea, Formosa, Okinawa, and a good many Pacific 
Islands—an area of about 270,000 sq. miles. If her 
later acquisition of Manchuria is included, the total 
swells to about 770,000 sq. miles. Her present terri- 
tory is cut to 20 per cent of her former possessions 
(if Manchuria is included) ; it is still cut almost 
half—to 55 per cent (if Manchuria is excluded). 
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The total area is thus about 146,690 sq. miles—-less 
than the State of California, but with roughly ten 
times the population. These volcanic islands are 
three fourths uncultivable ; the remaining one fourth 
is only moderately fertile, but is intensively culti- 
vated. 

Second, population. Packed into this area are 
eighty-four million people. Five years ago, by the 
census of 1946, there were eleven million less, and the 
present rate of growth, though perhaps diminishing, 
is 1,400,000 per year. Despite the war and the large 
casualties suffered by Japan, her population today is 
20 per cent more than in the 30’s. And even then it 
constituted a real problem. 

Part of the reason for this increase, beside the 
natural fertility of the people, is the improved pub- 
lic health measures since the war which have cut 
down disease and mortality rates, though they are 
still high. Broadscale vaccination, use of D.D.T., rat 
control, etc., have been promoted extensively. 

The government, in the face of this population 
problem, has legalized abortion, not only for health 
but also economic reasons. Last year, according to 
one source about 110,000 abortions were reported, 
Lut estimates place the real total up to a million. This 
week the government indicated that it was going 
to promote actively a birth control program. Here- 
tofore information has been available on request at 
public health centers, but has not been vigorously 
disseminated. Japanese religious beliefs run counter 
to it, and to this has been added an effective and 
continuing campaign by Catholics (missionary) to 
ban and exclude materials dealing with birth control. 
Last year Catholic pressure on SCAP prevented a 
visit by Margaret Sanger, the birth control advocate, 
to Japan. It should be added that Japanese general- 
ly favor emigration over birth control as a solution. 

Third, foreign trade. To support her population, 
only about half of whom can be fed by Japanese 
agriculture, Japan needs foreign trade, so she turns 
to the sea and the world market. Before the war, the 
bulk of her trade was with China and the countries 
of the East. The war, and subsequent cold war, 
have cut off China. Japan’s exports are far below 
prewar, and imports far exceed exports, creating 
an unfavorable balance of trade. In 1949 imports 
were almost double exports, exceeding them by 
about four billion dollars; in 1950 this gap was 
closed to a deficit of one and one fourth billion 
dollars. This year, while the volume of exports has 
been slowly mounting for the past year or two, im- 


, ports in the first nine months have jumped markedly, 


doubling the increased exports. Even so, imports are 
iow only 70 per cent of the 1934-36 base years, 
while exports are but 38 per cent for the same base. 

To live, Japan must therefore export. And under 


the occupation she has made a quite remarkable re- 
covery. (Indeed, her present industrial capacity is 
around 143, according to the figures of one econom- 
ist, using prewar capacity as an index of one 
hundred.) It is this necessity for world trade in 
order to survive which throws Japan naturally into 
economic conflict with the other great exporting 
countries, notably England. 

Any solution of Japan’s future, and the future of 
the Far East, must face these problems realistically. 
They create a tremendous pressure here. They are, 
furthermore, the main reason why Americans must 
not be dismayed if Japan seeks in the future to find 
some modus vivendi with Red China which will al- 
low for favorable trade agreements. 

The Japanese economy has made a remarkable 
comeback since the war. However, the national in- 
come in real value is still only about 90 per cent of 
the 1934-36 “normal” base. As much of this is going 
into rebuilding the nation and meeting the needs of 
an expanded population, the level of living is only 
about 82 per cent of the prewar base. It is estimated 
that a housing shortage of 3,800,000 exists. Gov- 
ernment housing efforts, etc., are producing only an 
annual increase of 50,000 homes, and it is felt that 
the housing shortage will last for thirty years or 
more. Again, the economy is largely on its still 
shaky feet due to American economic aid, but this 
was discontinued as of July 1, and Japan is obliged 
to repay much of it. 

The question of reparations, therefore, natural- 
ly occupies the minds of the Japanese, though the 
fear has been considerably diminished by Treaty 
provisions to make repayments in services, salvage, 
etc. Excluding China’s claims, reparations demands 
are in the neighborhood of twenty-five billion dollars. 
This will place a great burden on the Japanese no 
matter how repayment is made and will mean con- 
tinued austerity for years to come. Some idea of 
this austerity can be seen thus. An average family 
may earn in the neighborhood of 12,000 to 15,000 
yen per month, including earnings of all the family. 
A man’s suit runs to around Y10,000 new; shoes, 
from Y3,000 up. A factory worker may earn Y6,000 
at his job, and will supplement it with other work at 
home. For the masses of the working people, how- 
ever, there is little left for clothing after food pur- 
chases. 

These problems may help to explain why many 
people here look at America with mixed feelings. 
U. S. occupation policy on the whole has built a 
great amount of good will. But there is uneasiness 
about America’s international policy vis-a-vis Com- 
munism, and about Japan’s relation to America in 
this struggle. In the economic sphere there are many 
leaders of thought who feel that Japan cannot emu- 








late the U. S. without creating conditions which 
will work toward the re-establishment of the old 
extreme Right, and which will mean worsening con- 
ditions for the bulk of the people. Thus, when they 
look to the U. S., they often look with great interest 
at such things as the much-maligned Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority! But many more look to England for 
guidance in working out their economic and social 
destiny because England is more nearly like Japan 
in the precariousness of her economic situation. They 
look, too, to India which shares a similar plight. 
The much-vaunted American “expanding produc- 
tion” and “American standard of living,” which 
are calculated to reassure the American public in 
an age of anxiety, have a disquieting effect out here. 
Does this expanding production mean a larger cut 
in the world market? Does it mean that American 
rearmament is dictated in part by the need to siphon 
off this production? These are questions that are 
asked frequently, and behind them lies the fear that 
the Colossus of the West may be carried too far for 
peace in the arms race, or may further dominate 
the world market. These fears may seem to Ameri- 
cans to be overdrawn out here, but there is enough 
truth in them to cause thoughtful Americans to 
ponder them. Needless to say, they are twisted into 
potent weapons by the communists in Japan. 


Whether Japan can solve her problems within a 
democratic and peaceful framework is yet to be seen. 
The conservative Liberal and Democratic Parties 
are much stronger than a year ago, and the split 
in the Socialist Party further weakens the opposi- 
tion. There are disturbing signs that the political 
movement may be beginning to turn toward the old 
Right. Strong anti-communist control measures 
have been carried out, measures which cause con- 
siderable apprehension to the legitimately liberal- 
democratic people. The top communist leaders have 
been purged and have gone into hiding; their lead- 
ing news organs have been closed down. Police 
raids on communist headquarters around the coun- 
try are almost daily occurrences. There are the 
present laws controlling public assemblages, meet- 
ings, and parades; there is the National Police Re- 
serve, centrally controlled for internal security, but 
also regarded as the possible nucleus for a future 
army ; there is the recent shift in hundreds of towns 
from local control of the police to central control in 
Tokyo. There is the recent statement by the At- 
torney General that some kind of press control bill 
will be presented for legislation after the ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty. There is a very great 
deal of police surveillance of meetings, even in the 
universities. There is real fear by many that the 
“Thought Police” are already coming back. The 
signs do not reassure. Further, several thousand 





political purgees have been depurged. It is common 
saying that the present party leaders in the conserva- 
tive parties are second string, who came in when 
the nation’s ablest political leaders were purged. 
These men are back in the run again, and the year 
1952 will probably see widespread jockeying for 
power. For these and other reasons, the liberal 
democrats in Japan see the possible revival of a re- 
actionary militaristic Right as the greatest threat to 
Japan’s future. Whether their fears are justified 
is yet to be seen, but the signs seem to be with them. 

A word should be added here that among stu- 
dents, educators and labor there are rather few who 
are actual members of the Communist Party. There 
are more who sharply distinguish themselves from 
the Communists, but who follow theoretical Marxian 
analysis or are influenced by that analysis in their 
thinking. These people form a part of the opposi- 
tion to the Treaty and Pact, and in their general 
view they are more critical of the West and open 
to more sympathy for the Soviet bloc nations than 
most other groups. It is difficult to assess their num- 
bers. Whether they can continue in fact to maintain 
that distinction is difficult to say. The split of the 
Socialist Party into left and right wings tends to 
destroy the effectiveness of the non-Communist Left 
of which this group is a part, and to lead to a greater 
“polarisation” of the political scene than is healthy. 
Americans who are often inclined to label all views 
left of center as Communist must not forget that 
in many nations this type of thought is one part 


of the middle ground between political extremes | 


which carries most hope for a more democratic fu- 
ture. It is one thing to disagree with this left of 
center; it is quite another thing to condemn and 
alienate them. Americans would be wise to learn the 
difference between these two ways of reacting to 
them. 

I have said little of the church and Christians in 
this because they represent only a fraction of the 
Japanese people. Opinion among them is also di- 
vided. It is always dangerous to make generaliza- 
tions; yet it would not be far wrong to say that 
there is more approval of the Treaty, Pact, and re- 
armament among Christians of the older generation, 
where also you will find more fear of Communism, 
and more disapproval among Christians of the 
younger generation. The latter are almost com- 
pletely united in their opposition to rearmament. 
This opposition springs from fear of another war, 
from fear of the rise of Japanese militarism under 
which many of them suffered, from pacifist scruples, 
from the idealistic desire to find another way of 
reconciliation more in keeping with their faith. Like 
many others, they are often rather naive and ideal- 
istic in their understanding of national and inter- 
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national problems, though there are some of real 
understanding and ability among them; but there 
can be no question that the vast majority of them 
are deeply sincere in their desire to see Japan build 
her future within a genuinely democratic and peace- 
loving framework. And they deserve our greatest 
help and understanding. 

This, then, is the picture as we find it now. We 
hope it may help some Americans to see Japan from 
this side of the water, and to understand sympa- 
thetically some of the problems she faces. For it is 


certain that the next few years will place a burden 
on that sympathy that may sorely try it. But Ameri- 
cans must not forget that countries like Japan do 
not have margins of wealth to absorb errors, and 
that democratic solutions come harder here where 
the resources for them are so few. Japan is now tied 
to America, but her deepest natural ties are with the 
East. It is doubtful if she can solve her problems on 
a purely American model, and until they are solved 
they will constitute a continued potential threat to 
peace. The real test of American statesmanship with 
regard to Japan is not finished ; it has only begun. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Niemoeller Urges Women 
Resist Rearmament 


Frankfurt, Germany (RNS) — Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, head of the Evangelical Church of Hessen and 
Nassau, called upon West German mothers to resist 
Western rearmament. He spoke at the Women’s Peace 
Congress held at St. Paul’s Church here. 

Discussing the possibility of a West German military 
mobilization, Pastor Niemoeller said that the Bonn gov- 
ernment had no right to pass a conscription law or to 
curtail in any other way the article of the Constitution 
protecting conscientious objectors. 

“The State is not the master over man’s conscience, 
and the traditional German concept that everything 
which the State orders must be done as a matter of 
course must be finally exterminated,” he said. 

Dr. Niemoeller also urged a boycott of West Ger- 
man newspapers which have accepted loans from the 
United States. 


Serbian Orthodox Church 
May Join World Council 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia (RNS)—The Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church is “seriously considering” joining the 
World Council of Churches, according to unofficial 
sources here. The Council at present numbers 12 Ortho- 
dox Churches among its 158 member bodies. 

Speculation over the Serbian Church’s possible affilia- 
tion with the World Council was stirred by the week- 
long visit here of two leading representatives of the 
international body. 

The visitors, who came at the joint invitations of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church and the Evangelical Church 
in Yugoslavia, were Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, of Ge- 
neva, general secretary of the World Council, and Dr. 
Robert Tobias of Lyons, Kans., assistant director of the 
Council’s Department of Inter-Church Aid. 


Orthodox Priest Declines Bishopric 
To Become Labor Evangelist 
Tiruvella, India (RNS)—A priest of the Mar Thoma 


Syrian (Orthodox) Church here has declined a bishop- 
ric and announced that he will become a railroad porter 


in order to evangelize the humble workers of South In- 
dia. 

He is the Rev. K. E. Philip Oommen, who was nomi- 
nated for episcopal office by the Episcopal Board of the 
Mar Thoma Syrian Church, but has notified the Church’s 
General Assembly, which confirms all such appoint- 
ments, that he has other plans in mind. 

Father Oommen intends to become a worker-priest like 
those of the Roman Catholic faith in some parts of 
France and Germany. He will live and work among the 
people he wishes to “bring to Christ.” 

“You don’t preach at others lower down the social 
ladder—not in these days,” he explained. “You level 
down with them to uplift them. Maybe then they will 
listen to the Gospel.” 


Hungarian Reformed Church 
Loses Two Seminaries 


Budapest, Hungary (RNS)—Under a new church 
law, which came into force at the beginning of the 
year, the number of theological academies conducted by 
the Reformed Church in Communist Hungary has been 
reduced from four to two. 


Announcement of the new law was made by the Presi- 
dency of the Reformed Church’s General Synod. It said 
that the theological schools at Papa and Sarospatak 
have been closed and their students, numbering about 
200, transferred to the remaining two academies at 
Budapest and Debrecen. 

The law further provides that the surviving theo- 
logical academies are to be maintained and supervised 
directly by the church’s national administration instead 
of by the church districts. Heretofore, the seminaries 
were under the control of the church districts in which 
they were located. 

Approved by the General Synod and ratified by the 
State Office for Church Affairs, the law was reported 
to have been “deeply regretted” by Bishops Andrew 
Ezedy of Sarospatak and Elemis Gyorny of Papa. Ad- 
dressing Synod sessions, they were said to have deplored 
the loss to the church of the two academies which had 
existed from the 16th century. 
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WCC Counsellors Stress Long-Range 
Needs of Refugees Living in Austria 


Geneva, Switzerland (EPS)—The following long- 
range projects to benefit refugees and DP’s remaining 
in Austria have been recently cited by counsellors on 
the staff of the World Council of Churches’ Service to 
Refugees as being of greatest value to the homeless. 

1. A Refugee Bank, such as is already operating in 
Germany, which would lend money to refugees to enable 
them to buy tools for their trades: sewing machines, 
typewriters and other job equipment, plus other finan- 
cial aid as needed to obtain Austrian work-permits as 
well as living quarters. 

2. Establishment of self-supporting settlements on co- 
operative bases, to enable refugee families to have houses 
with small plots of land, upon which to grow vegetables, 
raise chickens, keep bees and the like. 

3. Institutions to house over-age refugees willing and 
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able to work so that their labor could be used to help 
support the institution. Such schemes should be planned 
on a “colony” basis, rather than as “homes,” since the 
connotation of the latter word tends to frighten away 
many old folks who value their freedom to work and 
produce, and who definitely refuse to settle down to lives 
of limited activity as many “homes” demand. 


Correction 


In the January 7th issue of Christianity and Crisis 
Frank Lamont Meleney, M.D., was incorrectly listed 
as Chief Resident Surgeon at the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal, New York City, and formerly a medical missionary 
in China. 

Dr. Meleney is Professor of Clinical Surgery at Co- 
lumbia and Attending Surgeon at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. He was a member of the staff of the Peking Union 
Medical College in China. 


Unity of Christendom—C ontinued 


dividual Christians of many communions but not 
initially by the denominations themselves. Again, the 
earlier pattern was reenacted: the example of the 
pioneering nondenominational Student Movements 
goaded the several churches to launch student work 


of their own; witness the widespread Wesley and | 


Westminster Foundations, Canterbury and Pilgrim 
Societies, etc. of today. 

It might have been forecast, therefore, that the 
rise of the world-wide Ecumenical Movement of 
these latter years would quickly lead to accentuated 


denominational consciousness, organization and ac- , 


tivity on a world scale. Just this is happening. The 
relation of the World Council and its sister agencies 
to “world Confessionalism” presents one of the most 
baffling problems, if not threats, to Ecumenical 
Christianity. 

From this historic pattern, now thrice repeated, 
what lessons may be drawn? First, contrary to 
common assumption, the pioneering advances of the 
Christian Cause in modern times have not sprung 
from revitalized churches; the cause-and-effect re- 
lationship has been the reverse. Second, the infusion 
into the denominations of impulses initially nonde- 
nominational has, generally speaking, broadened their 
scope but diminished their prophetic vision and 
power. Third, resurgent denominationalism, whether 
in missions or among students or on the world front, 
has tended to sap the vitality, dull the cutting edge 
and retard the fulfillment of true Ecumenism. 

a 2. 3. 


Author in This Issue 


Robert W. Wood is a missionary of the American 
Board and professor of Christian Ethics at Doshisha 
University, Kyoto, Japan. 
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